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/> 


in 

The  study  of  ancient  ruler- worship  is  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  whether  of  hellenistic  culture  or  of  im¬ 
perial  Rome  or  of  early  Christianity ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  selection  of  important  passages  may  make  it 
easier  for  the  student  to  treat  the  subject  with  that 
attention  it  deserves.  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to 
illustrate  both  Greek  and  Roman  beginnings  with  com¬ 
parative  fulness,  because  it  is  these  which  throw  most 
light  upon  the  general  character  of  the  institution.  The 
Greek  antecedents  in  the  way  of  direct  worship  point  to 
influence  from  Asia  Minor ;  nevertheless,  historically  it 
is  Egypt  and  the  practice  of  the  Pharaohs  that  proved  the 
decisive  factor,  and  that  not  merely  through  Alexander 
himself  and  the  Ptolemies  for  hellenistic  times,  but  prob¬ 
ably  through  Julius  Caesar  for  Rome,  and  perhaps  through 
Augustus  also.  Julius  Caesar’s  model  for  absolute  rule 
was  the  hellenistic  god-despot,  but  Augustus  in  veiling 
the  despotism  veiled  the  godhead  also.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  ruler-worship  was  established,  not  upon  true 
religious  feeling,  but  upon  the  contempt  of  it,  which  breaks 
out  in  this  connection  again  and  again ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  it  fell  upon  Jews  and  Christians,  who,  amid  a  population 
ready  to  prostitute  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  to  fulsome 
adulation,  found  their  rigid  monotheism  almost  of  necessity 
suspect  of  disloyalty. 

My  own  study  of  ruler-worship  has  been  based  chiefly 
upon  Professor  E.  Kornemann’s  important  article,  “  Zur 
Geschichte  der  antiken  Herrscherkulte,”  in  the  Beitrdge  zur 
alien  Geschichte,  Leipzig,  1901.  Other  useful  books  are  Le 
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Culte  rendu  aux  Empereurs  romains  and  De  divinis  honoribus 
quos  acceperunt  Alexander  et  successcn'es  ejus ,  both  published 
at  Paris  by  l’Abbe  Beurlier  in  1890.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  article  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Bevan,  M.A.,  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  entitled  “  Deification  :  Greek 
and  Boman.”  I  have  myself  summed  up  the  subject  in 
the  pamphlet  Ancient  King -Worship,  contributed  about 
1909  to  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  series  on  the  history 
of  religions.  If  I  mention  also  the  chief  articles  which 
I  have  thus  far  published  on  the  subject,  it  is  partly 
because  so  little  else  has  been  written  in  English  upon 
it,  and  because  they  may  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  passages  here  reproduced.  They  are 
four  in  number:  “Alexander  the  God”  [Expositor,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1913),  “The  Diadochi  and  the  Rise  of  King- 
Worship”  [English  Historical  Review,  July,  1917),  “Ruler- 
Worship  in  the  Bible”  [Irish  Theological  Quarterly ,  July, 
1919),  “The  Divine  Julius  ”  [Expositor,  June,  1920). 

I  should  not  wish  to  conclude  without  a  word  of 
grateful  recognition  to  that  admirable  institution,  Dr. 
Williams’  Library,  London,  which  has  been  of  great  service 
to  me  in  the  verification  of  texts. 

Note  to  English  Translation. — As'  these  translations  are 
intended  to  serve  for  use,  if  so  desired,  apart  from  the 
original  texts,  the  preface  and  some  other  matter  is  re¬ 
peated.  Some  notes  have  been  appended  to  the  extracts, 
in  order  to  explain  their  general  bearing  and  some  possible 
difficulties. 
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A.  Before  Alexander  the  Great. 

(1)  Hector,  Iliad ,  22.  393-4  : 

“  We  have  slain  divine  Hector, 

To  whom  the  Trojans  about  the  city  made  prayer 
as  to  a  god.” 

This  seeming  deification  of  Hector  in  the  North-west 
Aegaean,  at  the  centre  of  the  districts  that  took  the  lead 
in  heroizing  the  dead  and  worshipping  the  living,  may 
have  some  historical  significance,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
define  it  further. 

(2)  Darius  and  Xerxes  are  gods  to  the  Persians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aeschylus,  Persae,  11.  156-7  (Persae  acted  472  B.c.)  : 

“  0  venerable  mother  of  Xerxes,  hail,  wife  of  Darius  ; 
Bedfellow  of  the  Persians’  god  thou,  yea,  and  the 
mother  of  their  god.” 

“  The  Persians  call  their  kings  gods,”  explains  the 
scholiast,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
Greeks,  and  may  well  have  had  considerable  influence  with 
Alexander;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly 
correct. 

(3)  The  worship  of  Lysander  instituted  at  Samos,  prob¬ 
ably  in  404  B.c.  (Plutarch,  Lysander ,  chap.  18)  : 

“  For  to  him  first  of  the  Greeks,  as  Douris  relates, 
the  cities  set  up  altars  as  to  a  god  and  offered  sacrifices, 
and  to  him  first  they  sang  paeans,  the  opening  of  one  such 
being  given  as  follows  : 

The  marshal  of  holy  Greece, 

From  spacious  Sparta,  we  will  hymn, 

Ah,  Paean  ! 
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And  the  Samians  decreed  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Heraia,  customary  with  them,  to  Lysandreia.” 

This  last  event  probably  befell  after  the  capitulation 
of  Samos  to  Lysander,  who  had  just  concluded  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War  by  crushing  Athens,  largely  with  the  help  of 
Persian  gold.  It  was  the  first  in  Greece  of  many  such  acts 
of  adulation,  often  performed  with  as  little  true  devotion. 

“  Paeans,”  songs  of  triumph  after  victory,  chiefly  to 
Apollo,  under  the  title  of  “  Paean,”  as  in  the  hymn  quoted, 
although  the  title  originally  represented  another  divine 
person,  physician  to  the  gods  (see  D  1).  “Heraia,”  the 
feast  of  Hera  (Juno),  becomes  the  feast  of  Lysander. 

(4)  Agesilaus’  answer  to  the  Thasians,  probably  about 
395  B.c.  (Plutarch,  Ayophthegmata  Laconica,  Agesilaus, 
No.  25)  : 

“Make  yourselves  gods  first,  and  when  you  have  done 
that,  then  1  shall  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  me 
a  god  too.” 

A  typical  bit  of  Spartan  humour  (see  B  5).  Agesilaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  was  engaged  in  his  Asiatic  campaign  to 
free  the  Greeks  in  those  parts.  Note  that  the  district 
throughout  this  section  is  roughly  the  same. 

(5)  Philip  of  Macedon  assumes  divine  honours,  336  B.c. 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  bk.  16,  chap.  92): 

“  He  had  borne  in  procession  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
gods,  wrought  with  the  most  skilful  workmanship,  and 
marvellously  adorned  with  lavish  splendour ;  and  together 
with  these  he  had  borne  along  a  thirteenth,  a  divine  statue 
of  Philip  himself,  the  king  thus  displaying  himself  as 
throne-sharer  to  the  twelve  gods.” 

Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander’s  father,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  displayed  his  own  statue  as 
that  of  a  thirteenth  Olympian  god  |^see  also  B  4  («)].  The 
number  of  the  chief  gods  was  fixed  at  twelve,  but  the 
names  given  are  not  always  quite  the  same.  “Throne- 
sharer  ”  of  a  god,  as  having  a  throne  by  his,  thus  sharing 
his  divine  dignity  :  practically  a  technical  term  in  Greek 
religion.  This  incident  is  of  importance,  as  proving  that 
Alexander’s  claim  to  divinity  was  inherited,  and  not  purely 
oriental  in  precedent. 
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B.  Alexander  the  Great. 

(1)  The  son  of  Ammon  :  the  visit  to  Ammon,  332  B.c. 
(Arrian,  Anabasis,  bk.  3,  chap.  3  ;  bk.  7,  chap.  29) : 

(a)  “Alexander  was  emulous  of  Perseus  and  Herakles 
(Hercules),  being  of  the  race  of  both  of  them,  and  he  also 
referred  his  own  descent  in  part  to  Ammon,  as  did  the 
legends  those  of  Herakles  and  Perseus  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  ” 
(3.  3). 

“  Alexander,”  says  M.  Maspero,  “became  a  god  in  Egypt 
naturally  and  without  effort,  by  the  sole  force  of  the 
institutions  and  beliefs  peculiar  to  the  country.”  Having 
through  his  victory  of  Issus  become  master  of  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt,  he  became  of  necessity  the  Pharaoh,  son  of  the 
god  Ammon,  who  of  old  enjoyed  such  prestige  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  identified  by  them  with  Zeus.  This 
meant  that  he  himself  became  divine,  and  was  to  be  served 
with  temples  and  altars  and  sacrifice.  It  was  probably  the 
ancient  Egyptian  practice  of  ruler-worship  that  was  decisive 
both  for  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  ultimately  for 
Augustus  and  the  Roman  emperors  also.  In  claiming  to 
be  Ammon’s  son,  Alexander  was  doing  little  more,  so  far 
as  Egypt  was  concerned,  than  following  the  regular  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Pharaohs. 

* 

(b)  “  As  for  his  referring  his  descent  to  a  god,  this  too 
seems  to  me  no  great  fault,  but  only  a  device,  it  may  be, 
to  impress  his  subjects.” 

Though  the  claim  to  divinity  proved  a  bloody  tragedy 
for  those  who  could  not  find  it  in  their  conscience  to  pay 
divine  honour  to  a  mere  man,  for  the  most  part  it  was 
little  more  than  a  state-device  in  the  eyes  of  ruler  and 
ruled,  and  lowered  the  gods  more  than  it  exalted  the 
sovereign.  Arrian  attributes  to  Alexander  (as  an  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstance)  the  conical  outlook  of  many  of  the 
later  god-despots ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that,  like  the 
mad  emperor  Gaius  and  some  others,  Alexander  took  his 
divinity  very  seriously. 

(2)  The  proposal  of  worship  at  the  banquet,  about 
327  B.C.  (Arrian,  Anabasis ,  bk.  4,  chap.  10) : 

“As  to  how  he  (Callisthenes)  opposed  Alexander  in  the 
matter  of  the  adoration,  a  tale  is  told  after  this  fashion. 
Alexander  had  arranged  with  the  sophists  and  the  most 
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distinguished  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  about  him  that 
the  question  should  be  brought  up  while  they  were  drink¬ 
ing.  Anaxarchus  began  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
Alexander  had  a  much  better  right  to  be  thought  a  god 
than  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  or  Herakles  (Hercules),  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  number  and  greatness  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  exploits,  but  because  Dionysus  was  merely  a 
Theban,  in  no  way  related  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
Herakles  an  Argive,  himself  too  unrelated,  apart  from  his 
being  of  Alexander’s  line  (for  Alexander  was  a  Heraklid) ; 
the  Macedonians  therefore  in  their  turn  would  act  more 
rightly  in  adorning  their  own  king  with  divine  honours. 
For  indeed  it  was  beyond  question  that  upon  his  departure 
from  among  men  they  would  honour  him  as  a  god ;  how 
much  more  right  it  would  be  to  exalt  him  while  alive 
rather  than  after  death,  when  it  would  be  of  no  profit 
to  him  that  was  honoured  !” 

Arrian  seems  to  accept  this  story,  at  least  in  its  main 
outlines.  It  is  implied  that  the  initiative  came  from 
Alexander,  who  wished  to  bring  over  the  Macedonian 
leaders  to  the  worship  of  him.  The  whole  debate  is 
instructive,  as  showing  the  increasing  vagueness  and 
cynicism  and  adulation  of  the  time.  The  word  “  sophists  ” 
is  not  used  here  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  in  a  wide 
sense,  to  signify  professional  speakers  and  writers  and 
teachers,  etc. 

(3)  Demosthenes  is  said  by  Hypereides  and  Deinarchus 
to  have  consented  to  the  worship  of  Alexander ;  probably 
the  events  referred  to  and  the  speeches  alike  belong  to 
324  B.c.  : 

(a)  “  Then  in  the  assembly  he  is  for  assenting  to 
Alexander  that  he  should  be  the  son  both  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  if  he  wish  ”  (Hy¬ 
pereides,  in  Demosthenem,  from  fragment  8  in  Blass’  second 
edition). 

(b)  “  Now  he  brings  in  a  bill  forbidding  that  any  other 
god  should  be  recognized  other  than  those  handed  down ; 
now  he  says  that  the  people  must  not  grudge  Alexander 
heavenly  honours  ”  (Deinarchus,  in  Demosthenem ,  94). 

This  is  strong  evidence  that  Alexander  demanded  divine 
honours  from  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero, 
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was  the  soul  of  the  last  republican  resistance  ;  with  both 
fell  free  speech,  but  both  had  temporized  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  force. 

(4)  Demades  proposes  the  worship  of  Alexander  to  the 
Athenians,  probably  in  324  B.C.  : 

(a)  “  When  the  Athenians  were  in  their  assembly 
Demades  came  forward  and  proposed  that  Alexander 
should  be  recognized  as  the  thirteenth  god.  But  the 
people,  unable  to  bear  so  great  an  impiety,  fined  Demades 
a  hundred  talents,  because  he  had  tried  to  enrol  Alexander, 
who  was  a  mortal,  among  the  Olympians  ”  (Aelian,  Varia 
Historic/, ,  bk.  5,  chap.  12). 

(b)  “  (The  Athenians)  fined  Demades  ten  talents,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  proposed  Alexander  as  a  god,  and  they  slew 
Timagoras,  because  he  had  worshipped  the  king  when 
ambassador  to  him  ”  (Athenaeus,  Dipnosophistae ,  bk.  6, 
chap.  58). 

(c)  “  There  is  also  a  wise  saying  of  Demades :  when  the 
Athenians  refused  to  decree  divine  honours  to  Alexander, 
‘  Look  to  it,’  said  he,  ‘  that  in  guarding  heaven  you  lose 
not  earth  ’  ”  (Valerius  Maximus,  De  Dictis  Factisque  memora- 
bilibus ,  bk.  7,  chap.  2,  no.  10). 

The  evidence  in  the  case  of  Demades  is  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  of  the  Demosthenes  incident,  yet  the  con¬ 
verging  testimony  strongly  confirms  the  essential  fact  that 
Alexander  had  demanded  divine  honours.  “  the  thirteenth 
god  ”  (see  A  5,  with  note).  The  Athenians  did  not  long 
retain  their  scruples  (see  C  2). 

(5)  Alexander  demands  worship  from  the  Spartans, 
probably  in  324  B.C.  : 

(a)  “  When  Alexander  had  sent  word  that  he  was  to  be 
voted  a  god,  ‘  We  assent  to  Alexander,’  said  Damis,  ‘  that  if 
he  wish,  he  be  called  a  god  ’  ”  (Plutarch,  Apophtliegmata 
Laconica ,  Damis). 

( [b )  “  Alexander  was  for  deifying  himself  by  reason  of 
the  good  fortune  which  had  come  upon  him,  and  sent 
word  to  the  Greeks  to  vote  him  a  god.  .  .  .  Others 
accordingly  passed  various  decrees,  but  that  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  was  as  follows  :  ‘  Since  Alexander  wishes  to 
be  a  god,  a  god  let  him  be  ’  ”  (Aelian,  Varia  Historia ,  bk.  2, 
chap.  19). 
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Once  again  we  have  converging  testimony  to  an  order 
from  Alexander,  and  also  another  example  of  a  good 
saying  from  Sparta  (see  A  4). 

(6)  The  Greek  embassies  reach  Alexander,  probably  in 
323  B.c.  (Arrian,  Anabasis,  bk.  7,  chap.  23) : 

“Embassies  from  Greece  arrived  about  this  time,  the 
ambassadors  in  which  were  themselves  crowned,  and  ap¬ 
proached  Alexander  and  crowned  him  with  golden  crowns 
— as  sacred  envoys,  that  is  to  say,  come  to  honour  a  god. 
Nevertheless,  his  death  was  not  far  off." 

This  passage,  a  statement  without  reserve  by  our  best 
authority,  clinches  the  proof  that  Alexander  received 
divine  honours  from  the  Greek  cities. 

C.  Alexander’s  Successors. 

(1)  Eumenes  sets  up  the  worship  of  Alexander,  318  B.C. 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  bk.  18,  chaps.  60-1)  : 

Chap.  60 :  “  He  explained  that  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep 
an  extraordinary  vision,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
tell  to  all ;  for  it  appeared  likely  to  contribute  much  to 
harmony  and  the  common  weal.  For  he  had  seemed  in 
his  sleep  to  behold  King  Alexander,  alive  and  in  his  royal 
attire,  transacting  business  and  giving  orders  to  the 
generals  and  actively  administering  all  that  concerned  the 
empire.  ‘Wherefore  it  is  my  opinion  that  out  of  the 
royal  treasure  we  should  fit  up  a  golden  throne,  whereon 
is  to  be  set  the  diadem  and  sceptre  and  crown  and  the 
rest  of  the  king’s  attire,  and  that  all  the  generals  should 
sacrifice  thereupon  at  daybreak,  and  meet  in  council  by  the 
throne,  and  receive  their  orders  as  given  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  alive  and  presiding 
over  his  own  empire.’ 

Chap.  61,  text  continues  :  “All  approved  of  his  words, 
and  everything  was  quickly  fitted  up  as  required.  .  .  . 
A  brazier  was  set  up  containing  fire,  and  all  the  generals 
sacrificed  thereat  out  of  a  golden  vessel  frankincense  and 
the  costliest  of  other  spices,  and  worshipped  Alexander  as 
a  god.  ...  At  the  same  time  religious  awe  of  the  king 
was  increasing,  and  all  were  filled  with  good  hopes,  deem¬ 
ing  that  a  god  was  their  leader.” 
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After  Alexander’s  death  Eumenes,  a  brilliant  upstart 
from  Cardia,  was  the  chief  champion  of  the  royal  family 
and  single  empire.  Unable  because  of  his  birth  to  secure 
the  personal  loyalty  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  com¬ 
manders,  he  devised  this  earliest  and  extreme  form  of  the 
worship  of  Alexander  to  secure  loyalty  and  union.  With 
his  death  in  317  B.c.  it  passed  away,  but  doubtless  exer¬ 
cised  great  influence  indirectly.  The  “diadem  ”  in  chap.  60 
was  probably  a  mere  fillet. 

(2)  The  Athenians’  worship  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
[Plutarch,  Demetrius ,  chaps.  10-1 3  (307  B.c.)  and  chap.  23 
(304-3  b.c.)]  : 

Chap.  10  :  “  Though  Demetrius  appeared  so  great  and 
glorious  by  reason  of  his  services,  the  Athenians  rendered 
him  obnoxious  by  the  extravagant  honours  which  they 
decreed  him.  For  they  were  the  first  of  all  men  to  pro¬ 
claim  Demetrius  and  Antigonus  kings,  a  title  which  they 
had  religiously  avoided,  and  which  was  indeed  the  only 
royal  prerogative  apparently  remaining  to  the  descendants 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  untouched  and  unshared  by  the 
rest.  They  alone,  too,  inscribed  them  the  Gods  Saviours  ; 
and  instead  of  denominating  the  year,  according  to  their 
ancestral  custom,  from  the  archon,  they  abolished  his 
office,  and  elected  annually  in  his  place  a  priest  of  the 
Gods  Saviours,  and  prefixed  his  name  to  their  decrees 
and  contracts.  They  likewise  ordered  that  their  portraits 
should  be  wrought  in  the  holy  robe  with  those  of  the 
gods.  They  consecrated  the  spot  where  first  Demetrius 
alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to 
Demetrius  Alighting.  .  .  . 

Chap.  11:  “But  the  most  monstrous  idea  of  Stratocles 
—  for  it  was  he  who  devised  these  outrageously  clever 
compliments — was  this.  He  procured  a  decree,  that  those 
appointed  to  go  upon  public  business  to  Antigonus  or 
Demetrius  should  not  be  called  ambassadors,  but  sacred 
envoys,  like  those  who  bear  the  traditional  sacrifices  to 
Delphi  and  Olympia  in  the  name  of  their  cities  at  the 
Greek  feasts.  .  .  . 

Chap.  12:  “There  was  more  besides,  hotter  than  fire, 
as  Aristophanes  has  it.  Stratocles  was  outdone  in  ser¬ 
vility.  A  law  was  passed  that  Demetrius,  whenever  he 
should  visit  Athens,  should  be  received  with  honours  due 
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to  Demeter  and  Dionysus  ;  and  that  he  who  exceeded  the 
rest  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  reception 
which  he  gave  that  prince,  should  have  money  out  of  the 
treasury  wherewith  to  dedicate  a  memorial  of  his  success. 
Finally,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  month  Munychion 
to  Demetrion,  and  called  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Demetrias,  and  the  Dionysia  they  named  Demetria.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  Philippides,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles, 
composed  the  following  lines  against  him  in  a  comedy : 

“  He  was  the  wicked  cause  of  our  vines  being  blasted 
by  the  frost, 

And  of  the  sacred  veil  being  rent  asunder — 

He  who  transferred  the  gods’  honours  to  men. 

It  is  these  things  that  ruin  the  people,  not  comedy.  .  .  . 

Chap.  13:  “But  what  most  of  all  was  monstrous  and 
outrageous  was  the  decree  procured  by  Dromoclides  the 
Sphettian,  that  they  should  consult  Demetrius  as  an  oracle 
as  to  the  offering  of  the  shields  at  Delphi.  I  shall  give 
the  very  words  of  this  decree,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

“  £  May  fortune  favour  !  The  people  decreed  that  a 
citizen  of  Athens  be  appointed  by  vote  to  go  to  the  Cod 
Saviour,  and  after  sacrifices  to  enquire  of  the  Cod  Saviour 
what  may  be  the  most  pious,  the  most  honourable  and  the 
quickest  way  for  the  people  to  restore  the  offerings.  And 
the  people  will  act  according  to  his  answer.’ 

“  By  this  mockery  of  adulation  to  one  who  was  scarcely 
in  his  senses  before,  they  rendered  him  still  more  insane.” 

Chap.  23  (four  years  later)  :  “  Although  they  had  poured 
themselves  out  upon  him  before  and  had  been  lavish  of  all 
manner  of  honours,  yet  they  contrived  upon  this  occasion 
to  appear  fresh  and  new  in  their  flattery.  They  handed 
over  to  him  the  back  part  of  the  Parthenon  for  a  lodging  ; 
there  he  had  his  abode,  and  Athena  (Minerva)  was  said  to 
receive  and  entertain  him — not  a  very  decorous  visitor,  or 
a  very  suitable  guest  for  the  virgin  goddess.” 

In  the  spring  of  307  B.c.  the  meteor-like  Demetrius, 
called  Poliorcetes  or  “  Besieger  ”  from  his  success  in  that 
kind,  came  suddenly  to  Athens  from  Ephesus  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fleet,  and  “delivered”  the  city  from  the  rival 
monarch  Cassander,  ruling  in  Macedonia.  Demetrius  and 
his  father  Antigonus  were  still  lords  of  Asia,  holding  the 
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largest  share  of  Alexander’s  empire ;  they  were  crushed  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301  B.C.,  when  Seleucus  and  his 
house  took  their  .place.  The  Athenians  were  delighted 
that  Demetrius  had  come ;  yet  their  “  freedom,”  as  so 
often  in  hellenistic  times,  meant  subjection  to  their  de¬ 
liverer,  and  their  sudden  plunge  into  the  depths  of  servile 
adulation  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  in  regard  to  Julius  Caesar  (see  E  1-3). 

Chap.  10  :  They  proclaimed  Demetrius  and  Antigonus 
kings  in  their  own  right,  whereas  hitherto  Alexander’s 
generals  had  kept  up  the  outward  pretence  of  being  gover¬ 
nors  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  descendants.  The  title 
“  Saviour  ”  was  already  a  sacred  epithet,  applied  to  Zeus 
and  other  gods  (see  D  1).  The  “  archon  ”  was  the  chief 
magistrate  at  Athens.  The  “holy  robe,”  peplos,  offered 
yearly  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaic  festival. 

Chap.  12  :  “the  honours  due  to  Demeter  and  Dionysus,” 
presumably  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
and  Dionysiac  festivals. 

Chap.  13  :  The  circumstances  are  unknown.  The  decree 
begins  with  the  usual  formula. 

Chap.  23  :  The  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Athena. 
Plutarch’s  comment  was  more  than  justified. 

(3)  Theocritus  describes  the  temple  where  Alexander 
and  the  first  Ptolemy  are  buried  (Idyll  17,  lines  17-25  ; 
probably  written  275-270  B.C.)  : 

“  And  to  him  (Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos)  a  golden  chamber 
hath  been  built  in  the  house  of  Zeus, 
and  by  him  is  set  Alexander  of  kindly  mind, 
a  god  grievous  to  the  Persians  of  many-coloured 
mitres ; 

and  over  against  them  is  established  the  shrine  of 
Herakles,  slayer  of  the  centaur, 
wrought  of  solid  adamant ; 

here  with  the  other  dwellers  in  heaven  he  holdeth 
festival, 

rejoicing  exceedingly  in  the  grandchildren  of  his 
grandchildren, 

because  the  son  of  Kronos  removed  old  age  from  their 
limbs, 

and  they  are  called  immortal,  being  his  offspring.” 
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Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagos,  early  secured  Alexander’s 
body,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  successor,  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus,  who  brought  it  to  Alexandria.  There  both 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  were  associated  in  the  worship 
of  Zeus  (“son  of  Kronos”  or  Saturn),  as  was  also 
Herakles,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  the  Ptolemies ;  but 
later  Dionysus  practically  supplanted  him  in  this  role. 
The  epithets  applied  to  Alexander,  etc.,  are  conventional. 
In  Egypt,  by  reason  of  its  past  traditions,  ruler-worship 
developed  rapidly,  and  the  Egyptian  practice  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  'hellenistic  world 

(cf.  G  2). 

(4)  The  Canopus  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
(238  B.C.)  : 

“  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe, 
Gods  Brethren,  in  the  ninth  year,  Apollonides  son  of 
Moschion  being  priest  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Gods 
Brethren  and  of  the  Gods  Benefactors,  Menecrateia 
daughter  of  Philammon  being  basket-bearer  of  Arsinoe, 
on  the  'seventh  of  the  month  Apellaios,  but  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  the  Egyptian  month  Tubi  ...  it  was  decreed  by 
the  priests  of  the  whole  country  to  increase  the  honours 
already  paid  in  the  temples  to  King  Ptolemy  and  Queen 
Berenice,  Gods  Benefactors,  and  to  their  parents  the  Gods 
Brethren,  and  to  their  ancestors  the  Gods  Saviours ;  and 
that  the  priests  in  each  of  the  temples  in  the  whole 
country  should  further  be  named  priests  of  the  Gods 
Benefactors  also.  .  .  .  And  whereas  every  month  feasts 
of  the  Gods  Benefactors  are  celebrated  in  the  temples, 
according  to  the  previous  decree  .  .  .  there  is  to  be  held 
every  year  a  national  festival  in  the  temples  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country  to  King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Bere¬ 
nice,  Gods  Benefactors,  on  the  day  whereon  there  rises  the 
star  of  Isis.” 

There  is  question  here  of  the  native  Egyptian  worship, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  (or  Egyptian-hellenistic) 
cult  at  Alexandria ;  the  Christian  Church  in  its  turn  was 
to  acknowledge  a  twofold  rite  in  Egypt,  Greek  and  Coptic, 
the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Syriac  rite  in  the  native 
districts  east  of  hellenistic  Antioch.  The  Ptolemies  con¬ 
ciliated  the  native  priests,  and  in  return  received  worship 
from  them.  In  277  B.c.  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  had 
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married  his  sister  Arsinoe,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  though  it  gave  some  offence  in  the  hellen- 
istic  world,  his  successors  followed  his  example ;  the 
Egyptian  crown  descended  from  brother  and  sister  to 
brother  and  sister,  every  pair  being  married  and  being 
divine,  and  possessing  a  common  epithet,  sometimes  of 
divine  signification.  “Gods  Brethren” — i.e.,  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Arsinoe,  entitled  “  Brother  and  Sister  ”  (German, 
Geschwister ),  from  their  being  married  as  such.  The  reign¬ 
ing  Ptolemy  III.  and  his  queen  Berenice,  the  “  Gods 
Benefactors,”  by  an  early  exception,  were  not  really 
brother  and  sister,  although  in  this  very  inscription  she 
is  called  his  sister  by  a  convention  which  shows  the 
strength  of  the  Pharaonic  tradition. 

“  basket-bearer  of  Arsinoe,”  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus.  She  died  about  270  B.C.,  whereupon  he 
deified  her,  instituting  in  her  honour  at  Alexandria  the. 
office  of  “  basket-bearer,”  no  doubt  modelled  upon  that  of 
the  “  basket-bearers  ”  at  Athens  ( canephoroi ),  maidens  who 
carried  on  their  heads  sacred  objects  in  religious  pro¬ 
cessions.  “  The  Gods  Saviours  ”  (see  D  1),  Ptolemy  I. 
and  his  wife,  an  earlier  Berenice ;  the  frequent  repetition 
of  this  and  other  proper  names  is  a  source  of  difficulty 
and  confusion.  “The  Gods  Benefactors”  are  to  be 
associated  in  the  cult  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  like '  the  two 
pairs  preceding  them.  The  decree  passes  on  to  the 
institution  of  leap-year,  later  incorporated  in  the  Julian 
calendar. 


D.  Republican  Pome. 

(1)  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus  worshipped  at  Chalcis 
from  191  B.C.  (Plutarch,  Titus,  chap.  16) : 

“  Thus  preserved,  the  Chalcidians  consecrated  to  Titus 
the  finest  and  largest  of  their  sacred  erections,  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  whereof  can  still  be  seen,  as  follows  :  ‘  The  people 
dedicates  this  gymnasium  to  Titus  and  Herakles.’  And 
again  elsewhere  :  ‘  The  people  dedicates  this  temple  to 
Titus  and  Apollo.  ’  And  even  in  our  own  time  a  priest  of 
Titus  used  to  be  appointed  by  election,  and  they  sacrifice 
and  pour  libations  to  him,  after  which  they  sing  a  paean, 
whereof  omitting  the  rest,  by  reason  of  its  length,  we 
have  written  out  the  conclusion  of  the  song : 
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“  We  venerate  the  Good  Faith  of  the  Romans, 

Which  is  greatly  renowned  in  the  keeping  of  oaths : 
Sing  ye,  0  maidens, 

Great  Zeus,  and  Rome,  and  Titus, 

and  also  the  Good  Faith  of  the  Romans : 

0  much-hailed  Paean  !  0  Saviour  Titus  !” 

When  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  the  Seleucid  king  of 
Syria,  invaded  Greece,  he  spent  the  winter  of  192-1  in 
Chalcis  (in  Euboea),  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cleopto- 
lemus,  one  of  the  citizens,  and  making  it  his  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  After  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  Thermopylae,  he 
fled  thither  with  all  speed,  and  sailed  thence  for  Asia. 
The  Chalcidians  had  been  zealous  in  his  cause,  and  the 
Roman  consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  would  have  taken 
severe  vengeance  upon  them  but  for  Flamininus’  inter¬ 
cession.  The  text  narrates  how  they  showed  their  grati¬ 
tude.  He  was  associated  in  the  worship  of  Herakles, 
Apollo,  Zeus,  and  Rome,  and  given  the  sacred  title  of 
“Saviour,”  for  which  see  C  2  (chap.  10,  with  note),  C  4, 
G  2;  “  paean  ”  and  “  Paean,”  see  A  3,  with  note  :  “  much- 
hailed  ”  represents  the  epithet  iijte — that  is,  hailed  with 
the  cry  ibj,  as  in  A  3,  where  it  is  translated  “  Ah.”  The 
reference  to  “Good  Faith”  and  “oaths”  doubtless  refers 
to  a  pledge  given  to  Chalcis  after  the  decision  to  spare  it ; 
but  the  “  Good  Faith  ”  of  the  Romans  seems  here  to  be  a 
goddess  invented  for  the  occasion  (see  E  3).  “Rome” 
had  already  been  deified;  the  first  temple  to  her  had 
been  erected  by  the  Smyrnaeans  a  little  before,  in  195  b.c. 
Later  Augustus  “associated  ”  Rome  with  his  own  cult  (see 
F  1). 

(2)  Pompey ’s  epitaph  (Pompey  murdered,  48  B.c.) ; 
author  unknown  (from  Appian,  Civil  Wars ,  bk.  2, 
chap.  12)  : 

“  How  narrow  a  tomb,  for  one  abounding  in  temples  !” 

The  hellenistic  populations  had  been  accustomed  to 
worship  their  rulers,  and  quickly  learned  to  pay  the  same 
honours  to  the  short-service  Roman  governors  (see  FI). 
We  learn  from  this  epitaph,  what  we  could  hardly  have 
doubted  in  any  case,  that  many  temples  had  been  dedicated 
to  Pompey  in  the  East.  Appian  relates  that  the  epitaph 
was  inscribed  upon  the  insignificant  tomb  raised  over 
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Pompey’s  trunk  upon  the  shore,  after  the  head  had  been 
cut  off  to  show  to  Caesar,  who  however  punished  the 
crime. 

E.  Julius  Caesar. 

(1)  Julius  Caesar  receives  divine  honours  :  passages  from 
Dio  Cassius:  bk.  43,  chap.  14;  46  B.c.,  after  the  African 
campaign  : 

“  (They  voted)  that  his  chariot  should  be  placed  on  the 
Capitol,  facing  Jupiter,  and  that  a  bronze  statue  of  himself 
should  be  set  therein,  standing  upon  a  representation  of 
the  world,  with  the  inscription,  ‘  he  is  a  demigod.’  ” 

(2)  Bk.  43,  chap.  45;  45  B.C.,  after  the  Spanish  campaign  : 

“And  at  that  time  they  decreed  that  his  statue  in 
ivory,  but  later  that  his  chariot  as  well,  should  be  borne 
along  in  the  Circus  processions  with  those  of  the  gods. 
And  they  dedicated  another  statue  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Quirinus,  inscribing  it,  £To  the  Invincible  God’;  and 
another  on  the  Capitol,  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome.” 

(3)  Bk.  44,  chap.  6;  44  B.c.,  shortly  before  the  murder: 

“  And  since  he  was  pleased  at  these  things  also,  they 
voted  that  his  golden  chair  and  that  his  crown,  set  with 
gold  and  precious  stones  like  those  of  the  gods,  should  be 
carried  into  the  theatres,  and  that  his  chariot  should  be 
borne  along  in  the  Circus  processions.  And  finally  they 
called  him  outright  Jupiter  Julius,  and  decreed  that  a 
temple  should  be  dedicated  to  him  and  to  his  Clemency, 
electing  Antony  beforehand  to  be  priest  of  these,  much  as 
though  he  were  to  be  pontiff  of  Jupiter.” 

(4)  Bk.  44,  chap.  51;  44  B.C.,  shortly  after  the 
murder  : 

“  And  after  this,  when  the  consuls  had  forbidden  any  one 
except  the  soldiers  to  carry  arms,  they  refrained  from 
slaughter,  but  set  up  an  altar  where  the  pyre  had  been 
(his  remains  his  freedmen  had  already  taken  away  and 
lain  in  his  ancestral  tomb),  and  attempted  to  sacrifice 
thereon  and  to  slay  victims  to  Caesar  as  to  a  god.’v 

(5)  Bk.  47,  chap.  18 ;  42  B.C.  :  the  triumvirs  begin 
Caesar’s  temple  (cf.  Appian,  Civil  Wars,  bk.  2,  chap.  148) : 

“  And  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fane  to  him  in  the 
forum,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  cremated.” 
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Caesar’s  working  ideal  of  absolute  rule  was  almost  of 
necessity  taken  from  the  hellenistic,  and  chiefly  the 
Egyptian  model,  which  latter,  even  more  than  the  rest, 
implied  divinity.  The  Senate  pressed  all  possible  honours 
upon  him,  and  such  limits  as  were  observed  were  due  to 
himself.  Apparently  at  first  he  was  merely  to  be  a 
“  demigod  ”  or  hero.  Originally  there  was  a  sharp  litur¬ 
gical  distinction  between  the  worship  of  a  hero  and  a  god, 
but  this  was  necessarily  blurred  when  ruler-worship  was 
established  ;  the  last  passage  here  quoted  (Bk.  47,  chap.  18) 
is  really  an  example  of  this  later  confusion,  for  the  word 
for  “fane,”  fjpyov,  really  signified  a  “hero-chapel,”  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  temple  (cf.  Appian,  loc.  cit.  and 
F  3).  The  “chariot”  in  question  is  throughout  a  tensa, 
one  of  the  sacred  ornamented  vehicles  wherein  were  carried 
the  statues  of  certain  gods  in  the  Circus  processions ; 
before  that  the  statue  had  probably  been  carried  in  a 
ferculum  or  litter.  “  Quirinus,”  a  god  identified  with 
Romulus.  “Jupiter  Julius,”  an  identification  of  Jupiter 
with  Caesar,  a  process  which  had  already  become  common 
in  hellenistic  times,  and  was  much  in  vogue  in  Roman 
emperor- worship  also;  needless  to  say,  in  this  combination 
the  ruler  loomed  large,  and  the  god  melted  away  into 
little  more  than  an  attribute  (see  G  2).  “his  Clemency,” 
a  goddess  invented  for  the  occasion,  like  the  “Good  Faith 
of  the  Romans”  in  D  1.  “pontiff  of  Jupiter,”  fiamen 
dialis,  the  greatest  of  the  flaniines  maiores  or  major  pontiffs, 
enjoying  great  honours,  but  subject  to  stringent  taboos  : 
the  new  priest  of  Caesar  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  him. 

The  soldiery  and  the  city  rabble  alike  revered  Caesar’s 
memory.  The  consul  Dolabella  overturned  the  altar,  but 
the  triumvirs,  being  leaders  of  the  Caesarean  party,  held 
to  Caesar’s  godhead,  and  most  of  all  Augustus,  the  adopted 
son  of  Caesar  and  bearer  of  his  name,  who  understood  all 
that  it  might  mean  for  him.  Since  Caesar  had  been 
deified  in  his  lifetime,  loyalty  to  his  memory  after  death 
necessarily  took  the  form  of  worship  (see  F  3). 
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F.  The  Roman  Emperors. 

(1)  Augustus’  general  practice  (Suetonius,  Augustus , 
chap.  52) : 

“  Although  he  knew  that  temples  used  to  be  decreed 
also  to  proconsuls,  yet  in  no  province  would  he  allow  them 
save  jointly  to  himself  and  Rome  :  while  in  the  city  itself 
be  refused  most  obstinately  even  this  honour.” 

For  the  custom  of  dedicating  temples  to  the  Roman 
proconsuls,  see  D.  Augustus  insisted  on  associating  with 
himself  in  cult  the  goddess  Rome  (see  D  1);  this  was  part 
of  his  policy  of  veiling  his  divinity,  and  indeed  his  absolute 
power  in  general,  where  offence  might  most  easily  be 
given  (see  also  F  3,  4,  H  2).  Even  in  Rome  Augustus’ 
divinity  was  in  several  ways  well  to  the  fore,  but  there 
was  no  explicit  and  official  civil  worship  of  him. 

(2)  Virgil  echoes  the  new  loyalty  (. Eclogue  I. ,  11.  6-8, 
written  about  41  B.C.)  : 

“  0  Meliboeus,  a  god  hath  made  for  us  this  rest. 

For  god  to  me  he  shall  be  always  ;  his  altar 
Often  a  tender  lamb  from  our  folds  shall  imbrue.” 

The  reference  is  to  Augustus  ;  the  gentle  Virgil  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  after 
the  long  carnage  of  the  civil  wars,  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  greeting  as  superhuman  the  man  that  brought  about  so 
wonderful  a  change. 

Eclogue  IV.,  11.  4-7,  48-49,  61-62  :  probably  of  the  boy- 
heir,  for  whom  Augustus  hoped  in  39  B.C.  : 

“Now  is  come  the  last  age  of  the  Cumaean  song; 

The  great  series  of  the  ages  is  being  born  anew. 

Now  returneth  the  Virgin,  and  there  returneth 
Saturn’s  reign  ; 

Now  is  a  new  seed  sent  down  from  high  heaven  .  .  . 

Enter  now  upon  thy  high  dignities  (the  time  will 
soon  be  come), 

Dear  offspring  of  the  gods,  great  progeny  of  Jove  .  .  . 

Begin  now,  little  babe,  [to  greet  thy  mother  with  a 
smile] ; 
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The  babe  that  hath  not  won  his  parents’  smiles, 

No  god  hath  yet  deemed  worthy  of  his  table,  nor 
goddess  of  her  bed.” 

This  is  the  famous  “Messianic”  eclogue,  a  piece  woven 
of  many  threads  which  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle.  The 
expected  child,  clearly  in  some  sense  divine,  seems  to  be 
the  boy-heir  to  whom  Augustus  hoped  Scribonia  would 
give  birth  in  39  B.c. ;  but  the  child  proved  to  be  a  girl, 
the  Julia  that  was  later  to  be  so  notorious.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  “the  last  age”  makes  us  think  of  Hesiod’s  four 
ages  of  the  world  (gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron),  and  from 
him  probably  comes,  at  least  ultimately  (besides  other 
matter  in  the  ode),  the  reference  to  “  the  Virgin,”  who  is 
Justice,  driven  from  earth  by  the  wickedness  of  men.  In 
the  golden  age,  Saturn  (Greek,  Kronos)  was  king.  But 
the  epithet  “  Cumaean  ”  cannot  well  apply  to  Hesiod,  and 
in  ATrgil  almost  certainly  indicates  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  to 
whom  he  implicitly  ascribes  some  of  the  oracular  verses 
current  in  the  East  and  Borne,  purporting  to  be  Sibylline 
in  origin,  but  often  (and  doubtless  in  this  case)  of  Jewish 
origin  or  editing.  From  such  verses,  and  almost  certainly 
in  part  also  from  the  Stoic  idea  of  the  periodic  renewal  of 
the  world  and  its  course,  may  have  come  the  notion  that 
“the  great  series  of  the  ages”  was  to  be  “born  anew,” 
that  “  the  Virgin  ”  and  “  Saturn’s  reign  ”  were  to  return. 
It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  influence  of  Isaiah 
(Isa.  vii.  14  ;  ix.  6,  etc.)  is  to  be  traced  in  Virgil,  probably 
through  the  Septuagint;  there  were  many  Jews  in  Borne 
through  whom  he  might  come  to  hear  of  the  texts  or 
be  shown  them,  or  again,  they  might  influence  him  only 
indirectly,  through  Sibylline  verses.  In  this  way  the 
eclogue  would  be  truly  “  Messianic.” 

“  great  progeny  of  Jove  ”  :  the  complication  of  a  double 
parentage  for  the  ruler,  human  and  divine,  was  seldom 
taken  seriously  enough  to  cause  much  difficulty,  but 
occasionally  led  to  ingenious  solutions,  as  with  the 
Pharaohs  themselves.  Not  Jove,  but  Augustus  is  the 
father  that  really  is  to  bring  the  babe  divinity,  “to 
greet  thy  mother  with  a  smile,”  from  a  previous  verse, 
from  which  “Begin  now”  is  repeated;  this  is  evidently 
the  sense.  The  last  verse  also  indicates  coming  divinity. 
There  is  a  variant  reading  in  the  second  last  line  ( qui 
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for  cui,  from  Quintilian),  which  does  not  seem  very 
probable. 

(3)  Augustus  in  29  B.c.  sanctions  the  worship  of  himself 
and  Julius  in  Asia  and  Bithynia  (Dio  Cassius,  bk.  51, 
chap.  20 )  : 

“  Besides  other  business  to  which  Caesar  attended  at 
this  time,  he  gave  permission  for  temples  to  be  erected  to 
Borne  and  to  Caesar  his  father  (calling  him  the  hero 
Julius)  both  at  Ephesus  and  Nicaea;  for  at  that  time 
these  cities  were  held  in  most  honour  in  Asia  and  in 
Bithynia.  This  worship  he  ordered  the  Bomans  living 
in  those  parts  to  practise ;  but  the  others  (whom  he  named 
Greeks)  he  allowed  to  build  himself  a  temple,  the  Asiatics 
at  Pergamum,  the  Bithynians  at  Nicomedia.  The  practice 
thus  begun  spread  under  other  emperors,  not  merely 
among  the  Greek  nations,  but  among  all  others  subject  to 
the  Bomans.  For  in  the  city  itself  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy 
no  one  who  was  of  any  consideration  whatever  dared  to  do 
this;  though  even  there,  upon  the  death  of  those  who 
have  governed  well,  temples  are  built  them,  and  other 
divine  honours  rendered.” 

We  have  here  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  tempered  in  practice  his  claim  to  divinity  (see 
F  1) ;  the  Bomans  were  especially  exempted  from  worship¬ 
ping  him.  “  the  hero  Julius,”  in  Latin  Divus  (divine) 
Iulius,  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  was  called  such,  for 
example  in  Greek  inscriptions,  where  Augustus  has  the 
title  vlbs  Oeov,  “  son  of  the  god,”  standing  for  Divi  filius 
(see  F  6).  Dio  Cassius’  use  of  the  term  “  hero  ”  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  of  f]p§ a  (“  hero-chapels  ”)  for  “  temples”  in  the 
last,  is  only  another  example  of  the  liturgical  confusion 
mentioned  under  E,  note.  The  temples  to  Augustus  himself 
were  doubtless  dedicated  to  Borne  and  Augustus  jointly 
(see  F  1,  F  4,  G  1,  and  Tacitus,  Annals ,  iv.  37).  Dio 
Cassius  seems  to  be  going  too  far  when  he  speaks  of  “the 
rest  of  Italy,”  unless  his  words  be  taken  merely  to  indicate 
what  was  more  usual,  except  where  Greek  influence  was 
strong.  He  rightly  points  out  that  this  permission  from 
Augustus  was  the  starting-point  for  the  organized  emperor - 
worship  of  the  provinces.  The  worship  of  Julius  Caesar 
(see  E  5)  was  already  a  precedent  for  worship  after  death. 
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(4)  The  Lyons  altar  (founded  12  B.c.)  with  the  later 
temple — the  three  stages  :  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
vol.  xiii. :  no.  1036  ;  under  Tiberius,  probably  21-31  A.D.  : 

“  priest  of  Rome  and  Augustus  at  the  altar  which  is  at 
the  confluence.” 

Ibid.,  no.  1706,  end  of  first  century  A.D.  or  beginning  of 
second  century  ;  no.  1718,  second  century  : 

“priest  at  the  temple  (no.  1706;  1718  has  ‘altar’) 
of  Rome  and  the  Augusti.” 

Ibid.,  no.  1702,  end  of  second  century  ;  cf.  1706,  1718, 
for  the  reading  Augustorum  (“the  Augusti”)  against 
C.I.L.,  which  gives  the  singular  (“  Augustus  ”)  : 

“  priest  at  the  altar  of  our  Caesar  by  the  temple  of 
Rome  and  the  Augusti  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
(Sadne)  and  Rhone.” 

Various  developments  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of 
Roman  emperor- worship,  of  which  the  above  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen.  The  Lyons  altar  was  consecrated  by 
Drusus  in  12  B.c.  to  be  the  centre  of  imperial  loyalty  for 
the  more  recently  conquered  territory  in  Gaul ;  even  in 
the  West  Augustus  felt  he  could  act  with  a  freer  hand 
at  the  outposts  of  the  empire,  among  more  or  less  barbaric 
tribes  (see  F  1,  with  note).  We  trace  the  development  in 
the  titles  of  the  chief  priest :  first  of  all  there  is  only  an 
altar,  then  a  temple  appears  by  it ;  first  of  all  Rome  and 
Augustus  are  worshipped  at  the  altar,  then  Rome  and 
the  Augusti  (living  and  dead)  both  at  the  temple  and 
altar;  finally  the  living  emperor  at  the  altar,  but  Rome 
and  the  dead  Augusti  (that  is,  the  emperors  consecrated 
after  death  by  apotheosis)  at  the  temple.  The  third  in¬ 
scription  is  much  abbreviated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  how  it  should  be  read. 

(5)  Tiberius  allows  temples  to  Augustus,  15  A.D. 
(Tacitus,  Annods ,  bk.  1,  chap.  78)  : 

“  Permission  was  granted  upon  the  request  of  the 
Spaniards  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Augustus  in 
the  colony  of  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  and  an  example  was  set 
for  all  the  provinces.” 

This  permission  supplies  another  landmark  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  emperor-worship.  In  the  West  Tiberius 
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would  allow  no  worship  of  himself,  even  though  associated 
with  that  of  Rome,  but  encouraged  the  worship  of  the 
“Divine  Augustus”  (cf.  F  6).  There  is  question  here 
of  an  official  provincial  cult,  that  of  the  province  of 
“  Nearer  Spain,”  comprising  most  of  the  peninsular,  and 
of  other  provincial  cults  that  came  to  be  modelled  on  it. 

(6)  The  temple  to  Claudius  in  Britain  an  incitement 
to  Boadicea’s  revolt,  61  A.D.  (Tacitus,  Annals ,  bk.  14, 
chap.  31)  : 

“  Besides  this,  the  temple  erected  to  the  Divine  Claudius 
was  looked  upon  as  the  bulwark  of  a  rule  never  to  end ; 
and  the  priests  chosen  wasted  all  their  fortunes  under 
semblance  of  religion.” 

The  temple  to  Claudius  had  probably  been  erected  in 
his  own  lifetime,  the  epithet  “divine  ”  ( Divus ,  always  im¬ 
plying  death :  see  F  3,  5,  H  2)  being  added  under  his 
successor  Nero,  in  whose  reign  the  revolt  took  place.  The 
omission  of  Rome  from  the  cult  (see  F  1,  4,  etc.)  appears  to 
indicate  a  return  to  Julius’  more  absolute  ideals.  The 
temple  was  erected  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester).  We 
seem  to  catch  the  first  of  many  groans  at  the  terrible 
expense  of  the  imperial  priesthoods ;  it  was  a  mark  and 
guarantee  of  loyalty  to  seek  election,  and  to  spend  much  in 
the  emperor’s  honour  and  worship. 

G.  The  Jews  and  their  Rulers. 

(1)  Temples  built  by  Herod  the  Great  (40-4  B.c. )  to 
Augustus,  probably  all  of  them  to  Rome  and  Augustus 
(Josephus,  Jewish  War ,  bk.  1,  chap.  21). 

(a)  Samaria  (cf.  Antiquities ,  bk.  15,  chap.  8)  : 

“  He  built  a  most  beautiful  wall  round  a  territory  in 
Samaria,  twenty  furlongs  in  length,  and  brought  six 
thousand  inhabitants  into  it,  allotting  to  them  a  very 
fertile  piece  of  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  foundation 
he  erected  a  very  large  temple  to  Caesar,  consecrating 
a  precinct  about  it  of  a  furlong  and  a  half.  The  city 
itself  he  named  Sebaste.” 

Sebastos  was  the  Greek  for  Augustus ,  so  that  the  city 
(Sebaste,  in  the  feminine)  recalled  the  emperor’s  sacred 
title,  and  was  thus  itself  especially  consecrated  to  him, 
after  the  fashion  and  terminology  then  in  vogue. 
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{b)  Caesarea  Philippi  (cf.  Antiquities,  bk.  18,  chap.  2)  : 

“  And  when  Caesar  had  further  bestowed  upon  him 
another  district,  he  built  there  also  a  temple  to  him  of 
white  marble,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan;  the  place  is 
called  Panium. ” 

(c)  Caesarea  (of.  Antiquities,  bk.  15,  chap.  9)  : 

“  And  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  upon  a 
hill,  is  a  temple  of  Caesar,  remarkable  both  for  beauty  and 
size  ;  and  therein  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Caesar,  not  smaller 
than  that  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  it  has  been  made  to 
resemble,  and  another  of  Pome,  equal  to  that  of  Hera 
(Juno)  at  Argos.” 

Herod  the  Great,  of  Idumaean  (Edomite)  origin,  was  one 
of  the  subject  kings  maintained  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
empire,  to  govern  countries  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
incorporate  and  govern  directly.  King  of  all  Palestine,  he 
tried  to  some  extent  to  be  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  but  did  not 
shrink  from  paying  to  the  emperor  that  worship  which  was 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  test  of  loyalty — 
an  unwise  test,  since  all  serious  religion  was  of  necessity 
thrown  into  opposition.  Such  practices  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Jews  to  look  upon  Herod  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  they  illustrate  the  full  significance  of  Our 
Lord’s  saying,  “Pender  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s  ” 
(Matt.  xxii.  21,  etc.). 

(2)  The  Jewish  embassy  to  Gaius,  40  a.d.  (Philo,  l)e 
Legatione  ad  Gaium,  chaps.  43-45)  : 

Chap.  43  :  “  And  the  temple  in  the  Holy  City,  which 
was  the  only  one  as  yet  untouched,  having  been  regarded 
as  quite  inviolable,  he  was  for  changing  and  transforming 
into  a  temple  of  his  own,  so  as  to  have  it  called  the  temple 
of  Gaius,  the  new  Zeus  Manifest.” 

In  4he  half-mad  Gaius  (Caligula)  emperor- worship  found 
already  its  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  identifying  himself  with  various  gods,  in  the  manner 
described  under  E.  Now  he  would  wield  the  thunderbolt 
of  Jove,  now  the  club  of  Hercules,  with  his  lion-skin  ; 
now  he  would  be  Juno,  Diana,  or  Venus,  and  so  on.  This 
pretext  of  identification  enabled  him  to  secure  for  his  own 
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worship  the  temples  which  he  coveted  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  further  to  be  identified  with 
Zeus.  “Manifest,”  almost  equivalent  to  “Incarnate,” 
had  long  been  a  divine  epithet,  like  “  Saviour,”  for  which 
see  D  1,  etc.  ;  it  was  a  title  of  especially  evil  omen  for  the 
Jews,  having  been  that  of  Antiochus  IV.,  whose  persecu¬ 
tion  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  (167  b.c.). 

Chap.  44  :  “  ‘  Are  you  the  god-haters/  he  said,  ‘  who  do 
not  think  that  I  am  a  god,  but  only  recognize  your  own 
unnamable  one,  when  I  have  already  been  acknowledged 
as  such  by  all  other  men  V  And  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  he  uttered  a  blasphemous  address,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  even  to  hear,  much  less  to  repeat  in  its  very  words. 
With  what  delight  were  not  the  ambassadors  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  immediately  filled,  thinking  that  their  embassy 
had  already  proved  successful  through  Gaius’  very  first 
remark !  They  clapped  their  hands,  they  danced  for  joy, 
they  greeted  him  with  the  names  of  all  the  gods.” 

The  Jews  formed  a  large  part  (at  least  an  eighth)  of  the 
population  of  Alexandria,  in  which  they  possessed  full 
civic  rights :  they  had  a  quarter  of  their  own,  and  syna¬ 
gogues  all  over  the  rest  of  the  city  as  well  (cf.  Swete’s 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek ,  Part  I.,  chap.  1). 
But  between  them  and  the  hellenistic  population,  contrary 
as  they  were  to  each  other  in  every  way,  there  was  per¬ 
petual  friction.  The  hellenistic  Alexandrians,  knowing 
Gaius’  weakness  alike  for  the  city  and  the  worship  of  the 
Ptolemies  (see  C  3),  had  destroyed  several  synagogues,  and 
had  secured  their  impunity  by  placing  the  emperor’s  statue 
in  the  rest.  Philo,  the  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,  tells  us 
in  this  work  how  the  Jewish  embassy  fared  which  went  to 
Gaius  to  seek  redress,  whereof  he  himself  was  a  member. 

“  your  own  unnamable  one,”  because  the  Jews  would  not 
pronounce  God’s  proper  name,  Jehovah  (more  accurately, 
Yahweh). 

Chap.  45  :  “  ‘  Supposing  this  to  be  true,’  saith  he,  ‘and 
that  you  have  sacrificed ;  still,  it  was  to  another,  even 
though  on  my  behalf.  What  then  is  the  use  of  that  ? 
It  is  not  to  me  that  you  have  sacrificed  ’  .  .  .  and  relaxing 
into  a  softer  mood,  he  merely  made  the  remark,  ‘  Men 
who  do  not  believe  that  I  possess  a  divine  nature  seem 
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to  me  to  be  unfortunate  and  witless  rather  than  wicked  ’ ; 
and  with  that  he  retired,  ordering  us  also  to  depart.” 

The  Jewish  embassy  left,  uncertain  what  would  befall  ; 
it  was  only  the  murder  of  Gaius  that  saved  their  race  from 
an  earlier  doom  than  actually  overtook  them. 

(3)  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  44  a.d.  (Josephus, 
Antiquities,  bk.  19,  chap.  8  ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21-23)  : 

“On  the  second  day  of  the  shows  he  put  on  a  garment 
made  wholly  of  silver,  of  a  wonderful  contexture,  and 
came  into  the  theatre  early  in  the  morning.  There  the 
silver,  lit  up  by  the  first  beating  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  it, 
shone  forth  marvellously,  and  by  its  flashing  cast  a  fear 
and  terror  upon  those  who  gazed  at  him.  And  straightway 
his  flatterers  cried  out,  one  from  one  place  and  another 
from  another,  not  for  his  good,  addressing  him  as  a  god  ; 
and  they  added,  £  Deal  kindly  with  us ;  if  hitherto  we 
have  revered  thee  as  a  man,  yet  henceforth  we  confess  thee 
superior  to  mortal  nature.’  The  king  did  not  rebuke  them, 
nor  did  he  reject  their  impious  flattery.  ...  A  great 
pain  arose  in  his  belly,  violent  from  the  outset.  Looking, 
therefore,  upon  his  friends,  he  said,  ‘  I,  your  god,  am 
already  bidden  depart  this  life,  for  so  fate  forthwith  con¬ 
futes  the  lying  words  even  now  spoken  of  me ;  and  I,  who 
was  by  you  called  immortal,  am  already  being  led  forth 
to  die.’  ” 

Once  more  we  have  a  Herod  conforming  to  the  hellen- 
istic  practice  of  ruler-worship,  not  this  time  in  worshipping 
the  emperor,  but  in  accepting  worship  himself.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  further  details  both  of  the 
sin  and  the  punishment,  which  supplement  what  we  read 
here. 

H.  The  Christians. 

(1)  St.  Polycarp,  martyred  about  156  A.D.  ( Martyrdom 
of  Poly  carp,  chap.  8).  He  is  asked  : 

“  What  harm  is  there  in  saying,  4  Lord  Caesar,’  and  in 
sacrificing  and  the  rest,  thus  to  save  one’s  life  V’ 

Ibid.,  chap.  9.  The  proconsul  speaks  : 

“  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar  .  .  .  swear,  and  I 
release  thee,  curse  Christ.” 
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The  account  of  St.  Polycarp’s  martyrdom  was  written 
shortly  after  his  death  by  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  where 
he  had  been  bishop,  and  where  he  was  martyred.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  definite  renunciation  of  Christianity 
was  demanded  of  Polycarp,  not  a  mere  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Lord  Caesar”  (for  which  see  H  2).  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  was  already  doubtless  illegal ;  Tertullian  in 
his  Apologeticus,  chaps.  4-6,  makes  it  clear  that  this  was  the 
case  in  his  own  time,  and  from  that  passage,  and  still  more 
from  his  Ad  Nationes,  bk.  1,  chap.  7  ( instit u turn  Neronianum), 
we  gather  that  the  laws  forbidding  it  went  back  to  Nero, 
as  indeed  we  should  expect. 

(2)  Tertullian ’s  distinction  between  the  senses  of  the 
word  “  Lord  ”  ( Apologeticus ,  chap.  34;  written  in  197  a.d.)  : 

“  Augustus,  the  creator  of  the  empire,  refused  even  to 
be  called  Lord;  for  this,  too,  is  a  title  applied  to  gods. 
I  am  ready,  of  course,  to  call  the  emperor  lord,  but  in  the 
usual  fashion,  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  say  *  lord 5 
as  meaning  ‘  god.’  ...  If  flattery  of  this  kind  does  not 
blush  with  shame  at  its  very  falsehood,  in  calling  a  man  a 
god,  let  it  fear  at  least  the  evil  omen.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  a  blessing  to  call  the  Caesar  a  god  before  his  apotheosis.” 

Tertullian,  therefore,  would  have  refused  to  say  “  Lord 
Caesar  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  formula  was  tendered  to 
St.  Poly  carp  (H  1) ;  the  persecutions  were  not  based  upon 
the  misunderstanding  of  a  word.  The  argument  at  the 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  solemn  apotheosis  (or  con¬ 
secration,  or  deification)  of  the  emperors  after  death,  after 
which  they  were  termed  dims,  “divine”  (see  F  6).  This 
took  place  at  Eome,  where  their  divinity  was  more  or  less 
veiled  during  their  lifetime  (see  F  1)  ;  and  Tertullian 
infers  that  to  call  them  gods  before  that  would  be  to 
suppose  or  wish  their  death.  But  this  reasoning  is  fal¬ 
lacious,  since,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
empire  the  emperors  were  gods  even  when  alive  (see  F 
generally). 

(3)  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  112  A.D.  He  consults  the 
Emperor  Trajan  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Christians 
(Epp.  X.  96,  extract) : 

“  An  unsigned  paper  was  presented  to  me,  containing 
many  names.  As  for  those  who  denied  they  were  or  ever 
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had  been  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  recited  the  prayer 
to  the  gods  which  I  formulated,  and  made  supplication 
with  incense  and  wine  to  thy  image,  which  I  had  ordered 
to  be  brought  for  the  purpose  together  with  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  gods,  and  also  cursed  Christ — none  of  which 
things,  it  is  said,  they  who  are  really  Christians  can  be 
forced  to  do — I  decided  that  they  were  to  be  set  free. 
Others  named  by  the  informer  said  that  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  then  denied  it,  explaining  that  they  had  been 
Christians,  but  had  ceased  to  be  such,  some  three  years 
ago,  some  a  good  many  years,  a  few  even  twenty.  All 
these,  too,  both  worshipped  thy  image  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  gods,  and  cursed  Christ.” 

Pliny  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  course  of  action  ;  the 
Christians  are  many,  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  and 
he  chiefly  desires  sanction  for  setting  at  liberty  those  who 
renounced  Christianity.  Trajan  approves  of  this,  forbid¬ 
ding  also  that  Christians  should  be  sought  out,  or  that 
they  should  be  .brought  to  trial  on  the  strength  of  un¬ 
signed  informations.  But  those  who  refuse  to  renounce 
Christianity  are  to  be  punished,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Pliny  had  been  unable  to  convict  the  Christians  of  any 
crime.  To  Pliny’s  loyalty  emperor- worship  seemed  the 
obvious  test. 
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